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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  BISHOP  STEVENS, 


RESPECTING  WHAT  IIE  SAYS  OF  BISHOP  CUM¬ 
MINS,  IN  IIIS  LATE  “  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.” 


BY  A  PRESBYTER  OP  THAT  DIOCESE. 


Right  Rey.  and  Dear' Sir: — 

A  presbyter  of  the  diocese  over  which  you  preside,  whose  connection 
with  it  considerably  antedates  your  own,  and  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  its  affairs  during  some  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of  its  history, 
desires  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  in  public,  concerning  certain 
statements  in  your  recent  address  to  the  Convention.  Sustaining  no 
parochial  relations  to  the  Diocese,  and  therefore  having  no  seat  in  that 
Convention,  he  has  no  means  of  addressing  the  members  of  it  except 
through  the  press.  Were  it  otherwise,  you  would  not  have  been  troubled 
in  this  way. 

The  statements  to  which  I  refer  are  those  concerning  Bishop  Cummins 
and  the  brethren  who  are  associated  with  him  in  his  work.  Severe  as 
they  are,  and  admitting  as  they  do  of  strong  rebutting  testimony  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fact,  and  of  widely  divergent  controversy  in  regard  to  prin¬ 
ciple,  yet  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  defense  of  those  absent,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  still  honored  brethren  ;  and  some  of  the  heaviest 
charges  which  one  minister  can  bring  against  another  were  received 
without  remonstrance  or  the  slightest  attempt  at  contradiction;  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  individual  who  now  traces 
these  lines  had  been  present,  and  entitled  to  a  place  upon  that  floor. 

My  first  impressions  of  your  address  were  received  from  the  newspa- 
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pers ;  but,  as  I  know  how  unreliable  such  sources  of  information  are  on 
topics  of  this  kind,  I  determined  to  await  the  publication  of  the  Journal ; 
not  without  a  hope,  I  will  confess,  that  it  might  be  prudently  modified 
while  passing  through  the  press.  That  Journal  has  just  come  to  hand. 
In  it  I  read  the  following  amazing  statement  concerning  Bishop  Cum¬ 
mins  and  his  associates  : — 

“  Since  we  last  met  in  Convention,  an  event  has  oeeurred  which  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  our  Church.  One  of  its  Bishops  has  abandoned  its  communion,  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  as  he  declares,  the  work  and  office  which  by  consecration  he  received  from  this 
Church,  to  another  sphere.  That  other  sphere  has  proved  to  be  the  establishing  of  a 
‘  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.’  This  unfaithfulness  to  his  threefold  vows  of  ordination, 
this  needless  rending  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  has  crowned  by  an  act  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  Christ’s  church — the  consecrating,  by  his  single  self,  of  a  lawfully-deposed 
clergyman  to  the  work  and  office  of  a  Bishop.  Vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  by 
this  disaffected  sect  to  asperse  the  purity  of  our  Church,  and  sow  seeds  of  discontent 
amidst  our  clergy  and  laity.  To  this  end,  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  perversions, 
have  been  resorted  to,  through  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  in  reference  to  our  Prayer- 
book,  our  polity,  and  our  legislation.”  *  *  *  * 

Certainly  this  cannot,  like  another  more  celebrated  “  Episcopal 
Declaration,”  be  charged  with  declaring  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  you  will  presently  agree  with  me  that  it  declares  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Let  us  examine  the  principle  embodied  in  this  statement  con¬ 
cerning  Bishop  Cummins. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  a  proposition  may  be  maintained, 
viz.,  by  argument,  and  by  bold,  dogmatical  assertion ;  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  as  capable  a  man  as  Bishop 
Stevens  has  chosen  the  latter,  in  this  case.  You  do  not  make  a  single 
attempt  at  proving  your  heavy  accusation  against  your  absent  brother. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  solemn  ex  cathedra  announcement  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  it  from  too  free  examination,  you  intend  to  leave  it  to  its  fate. 
You  do  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to  state  how, the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted.  But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  context  shows  that  you 
intended  the  Convention  to  understand,  although  you  do  not  exactly 
say  so,  that,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  this  Church,  the  threefold 
enormity  was  perpetrated.  Nothing  that  went  before  that  event  has 
been  charged  upon  Bishop  Cummins  as  an  offense  against  our  laws, 
and  nothing  that  came  after  can  be.  Your  statement,  then,  when 
stripped  of  its  surroundings,  is  simply  this :  that  Bishop  Cummins,  by 
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his  withdrawal  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  became  a  triple 
falsifier  of  his  vows  of  ordination. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  relief  to  some  of  those  who  may  read  this 
letter,  if  I  can  deprive  your  proposition  of  the  appearance  of  harsh  per¬ 
sonality  with  which,  in  the  address,  it  is  so  painfully  invested.  I  will 
try,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  in  a  more  general  form.  What  is  true  of 
Bishop  Cummins  in  this  respect  is  true  of  every  other  clergyman.  If 
I  understand  you  rightly,  then,  my  dear  sir,  you  stand  before  that  Con- 
i  vention  and  the  world,  committed  to  a  theory  of  ordination  which  makes 
every  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  moment  of 
entering  her  ministry,  swear  that-  he  will  never  withdraw  from  that  min¬ 
istry.  I  should  be  glad  to  put  some  other  construction  upon  what  you 
say,  but  I  can  make  nothing  else  of  it.  Let  me  ask,  have  you  con¬ 
sidered  the  bearings  of  this  remarkable  hypothesis  ?  To  me  it  seems  to 
be  a  huge  and  dangerous  “  novelty,”  which,  if  boldly  carried  out,  cannot 
fail  to  “  disturb  (not  only)  our  peace,”  but  the  peace  of  Christendom.  I 
believe  it  to  be  filled  with  many  evils,  and  shall  proceed  to  discharge 
and  expose  them,  if  I  can. 

If  an  Episcopal  clergyman  violates  his  vows  of  ordination  by  leaving 
the  Episcopal  Church,  it  must  be  because  those  vows  contain  a  pledge 
that  he  will  not  leave  it.  Surely  this  is  plain  enough.  It  will,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  readily  conceded.  But  a  pledge  that  he  will  not  leave  it 
implies  one  of  two  things,  if  not  both  :  1st,  that  he  will  never  change 
the  opinions  which  brought  him  into  the  Church,  atid  which  alone  can 
justify  his  remaining  in  it;  or,  2d,  that  having  done  so,  he  will  conceal 
the  fact,  and  act  as  if  he  had  not,  by  remaining  in  the  Church. 

You  are  welcome,  my  dear  sir,  to  either  of  these  alternative  proposi¬ 
tions.  One  or  the  pther  you  will  find  yourself  obliged  to  take.  Either 
will  conduct  your  new  theory  of  orders  to  that  “  reductio  ad  absurd- 
um”  upon  which  it  must  be  inevitably  wrecked.  Do  yqu  ask  me  how? 
It  will  take  but  a  moment  to  explain  that  also. 

The  man  who  adopts  the  first  of  these  two  closely-related  propositions 
(that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions)  solemnly  binds  himself,  that,  no 
matter  what  new  arguments  may  thereafter  be  presented,  he  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  them ;  no  matter  what  new  light  may  be  made  to  shine  upon 
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him,  he  will  shut  his  eyes  against  it.  In  other  words,  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  he  will  cease  to  think!  His  intellect  shall  be  bound!  The 
man  who  adopts  the  second  does  something  even  worse  than  that;  for  he 
swears  that,  under  other  conditions,  he  will  not  recognize  any  new  sug¬ 
gestions,  either  of  truth  or  duty.  In  other  words,  that  his  conscience 
shall  be  bound !  The  clergyman  who  accepts  ordination,  with  this 
understanding  of  it,  takes,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  a  solemn  oath  that, 
under  one  set  of  circumstances,  he  will  make  himself  a  fool!  (excuse 
my  plain  speaking,  circumstances  require  it)  and  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  he  will  become  a  liar  and  a  knave! 

You  will  perceive,  I  think,  that  the  theory  of  orders  for  which  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  become  responsible  before  the  Church  places 
you  in  a  dilemma.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  get  out  of  it  if  you  can. 
But,  alas!  what  reasoning  can  protect  a  ministry  thus  fearfully  oath- 
bound  in  its  very  origin,  from  the  charge  of  being  largely  made  up  of — 
(excuse  me,  I  cannot  use  those  terms  in  that  connection).  Bishop 
Stevens,  I  beg  you  to  reconsider  that  proposition.  The  blow  which  you 
aimed  at  Bishop  Cummins  reaches,  in  its  tremendous  recoil,  the  entire 
ministry  ;  falls  heavily,  as  I  will  show  you  presently,  upon  the  Church 
herself;  and  heaviest  of  all  upon  you  as  its  author  and  advocate. 

There  is,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  another  step  in  the  same  direction 
which  he  who  enters  upon  this  line  of  argument  and  would  be  faithful 
to  it  will  be  obliged  to  take.  He  may  shrink  from  it,  but,  in  justice  to 
the  subject,  it  must  be  taken.  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  blow  which,  from  your  high  position,  you  aimed  at  your  offending 
brother  of  the  Episcopate,  reaches  the  entire  ministry  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  But  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  perceive  that  it  must 
fall  heavily  upon  the  Church  herself?  Can  it,  indeed,  be  true,  in 
this  enlightened  age  and  free  country,  that  a  Church,  claiming  to  be  both 
Protestant  and  free,  has  dared  to  exact  from  every  man  who  comes 
forward  to  her  ministry  that  he  shall  thus  lay  both  his  reason  and  his 
conscience  in  chains  upon  her  altar  before  she  consents  to  give  him 
ordination?  And  does  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  really  require 
each  of  her  clergy  to  come  solemnly  into  the  house  of  God  and  commit 
in  her  presence  this  crime  against  his  nature  (his  intellectual  nature  in 
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the  one  case,  his  moral  nature  in  the  other),  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
receiving  the  ministry  at  her  hands?  What  sort  of  a  Church  is  this? 
and  what  sort  of  ministry  that?  Verily,  Bishop  Stevens,  I  have  heard 
many  severe  things  said  against  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  her 
enemies,  but  never  anything  so  damaging  and  discreditable  as  this 
charge  brought  against  her  (indirectly,  indeed,  but  plainly)  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  devoted  of  her  friends.  Why,  sir,  if  she 
were  really  guilty  of  such  an  offense  against  civilization  and  human 
progress,  she  would  deserve  to  be  drummed  out  of  Christendom,  amid  the 
contempt  and  execrations  of  mankind. 

Most  men  will  say  that  such  an  oath  is  better  broken  than  kept. 
Indeed,  a  law  which  should  require  it  would  be  void  ab  initio.  He  who 
takes  such  an  oath,  comprehending  it  in  all  its  bearings,  has  already 
committed  (in  heart)  a  crime  of  deeper  dye  than  any  which  the  most 
fanatical  vituperation  has  yet  ventured  to  charge  upon  Bishop  Cummins. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Church  you  love  and  the  honor  of  the  ministry  which 
your  virtues  have  so  long  adorned,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake,  I  beg 
you  to  reconsider  the  position  which  your  zeal  in  her  behalf  has  induced 
you  too  hastily  to  take.  Look  further,  I  beseech  you,  into  this  new 
principle  in  ecclesiastial  philosophy,  for  which  your  charge  against 
Bishop  Cummins  must  render  you  responsible.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
dai’ker  ages  of  the  Church,  indeed,  but  be  sure  that  it  cannot  safely 
venture  into  daylight  now,  even  under  the  sanction  of  your  honored 
name. 

Another  aspect  of  this  subject  demands  consideration.  We  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  it.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  convince  you  that  the 
principle  included  in  your  official  denunciation  proves,  as  I  have  said,  a 
great  deal  too  much.  This  claim  that  the  vows  of  ordination  bind  our 
clergy  in  perpetual  and  unchangeable  allegiance  to  one  branch  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  vindicated  by  any  reference  to  the  language  of  the 
Ordinal.  In  that  respect  there  is  nothing  there  which  is  not  common  to 
all  Protestant  communions.  They  all  imply,  if  they  do  not  express,  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  Church  into  whose 
ministry  the  candidate  is  about  to  be  admitted.  But  in  no  case,  I 
apprehend,  is  there  any  declaration  that  this  allegiance  shall,  under  all 
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circumstances,  remain  unchanged.  In  that  respect  it  is  believed  that 
all  Protestant  ministers  stand  on  the  same  ground.  If  the  men  who 
leave  our  Church  to  join  others  become  perjured  in  so  doing,  then  by  the 
same  rule  those  who  leave  others  to  join  us  incur  a  similar  guilt.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  are  you  prepared  for  this  ?  Look  around  your  own  Episco¬ 
pate.  How  many  of  your  brethren  were  once  ministers  of  other 
Churches  ?  Did  you  welcome  them  ?  Did  you  lay  hands  on  some  of 
them?  If  this  doctrine,  which  your  address  to  the  Convention  ne¬ 
cessarily  implies  (that  ecclesiastical  relations  when  once  assumed  never 
can  be  altered)  be  true ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  these  brethren  sustained 
to  the  Churches  which  they  left  relations  precisely  similar  to  our  own ; 
then  it  is  also  true  that  instead  of  giving  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  you  were  bound  to  denounce  them  at  the  altar  as  perjured  men. 
Bishop  Stevens,  how  many  from  the  ministry  of  other  Churches  have 
you  introduced  by  re-ordination  into  our  own  since  your  consecration  ? 
Aud  how  do  such  official  proceedings  appear  in  the  light  of  your  new 
theory  of  orders  ? 

I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  charge  upon  you  the  inferences 
which  I  have  drawn  myself  from  the  principle  which  I  suppose  to  be 
embodied  in  that  portion  of  your  Episcopal  address  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Bound  as  I  think  they  are,  by  a  chain  of  invincible  logic, 
to  the  position  which  you  have  there  assumed,  I  have  no  idea  that  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  to  deduce  them  for  yourself.  In  that  case  I  am 
very  sure  your  statements  would  have  been  withheld.  The  truth  is  (and 
the  more  thoroughly  this  subject  shall  be  examined  the  more  manifest 
will  it  become)  that  your  declaration,  which  I  have  so  freely,  but  I  think 
fairly,  canvassed,  can  only  be  vindicated  by  assuming  the  extremest 
High-Church  ground.  Ground  upon  which  you  have  never  been  under¬ 
stood  to  stand  (certainly  not  by  those  who  elected  you  to  your  present 
position),  and  which  would  be  at  variance  with  all  your  antecedents. 
If,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that  a  particular  external  regimen  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  that  those  who  leave  the  Episcopal 
Communion  “  abandon  the  Church  of  God,”  then  that  statement  may  be 
defended ;  not  otherwise. 

All  the  lines  of  thought  in  this  discussion  converge  to  one  unavoid- 
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able  conclusion,  and  one  which  greatly  needs  to  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood.  It  is  this.  There  is  no  intermediate  position  between  the  high¬ 
est  churchmanship  and  the  most  liberal  and  moderate  episcopacy. 
There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  anywhere  between  these  points,  on  which 
an  honest  and  intrepid  reasoner  can  stand  i  or  a  moment.  The  position  of 
the  thorough  High-Ghurchman,  who  defends  the  “  unchurching  dogma,” 
and  boldly  consigns  all  non-Episcopalian;  to  “  uncovenanted  mercies,” 
is  intelligible  and  consistent.  But  the  most  unintelligible  being  in 
society  (his  honesty  being  acknowledged)  is  one  who  does  not  hold  the  un¬ 
churching  dogma,  and  yet  acts  in  everything  as  if  he  did ;  who  will  not  say 
that  the  evangelical  denominations  around  us  are  not  Christian  churches, 
but  will  not  say  they  are.  A  respected  friend  of  mine  and  yours,  who 
was  then  a  presbyter,  and  is  now  a  Bishop  (and  one  who  adorns  his  high 
position),  said  to  me,  many  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  an  animated  con¬ 
versation,  “  Brother,  you  are  mistaken.  I  do  not  hold  the  unchurching 
dogma ;  but  remember  that  I  do  not  hold  the  churching  dogma.”  That 
brother  deceived  himself  in  supposing  that  he  had  performed  any  such 
impossible  achievement.  Even  his  adroit  and  agile  intellect  was  unequal 
to  such  a  task.  The  best  trained  intellectual  athlete  that  our  colleges 
can  furnish,  or  the  world  ever  saw,  must  fail  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  thought  anywhere  between  premises  and  conclusion.  The 
distinguished  Mr.  Samuel  Batch  might  as  well  have  resolved,  when  he 
tnade  his  last  leap,  that  he  would  only  jump  half  way  down  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  Niagara. 

One  result  to  which  a  full  examination  of  the  subject  we  have  been 
discussing  will  be  sure  to  conduct  us,  is  this :  there  is  nothing  in  that 
ordination  service  which  (except  upon  the  highest  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness)  can  prevent  our  ministers  from  going  to  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  just  as  freely  as  we  allow  their  ministers  to 
come  to  us.  The  cry  of  ordination-perjury,  then,  which  has  lately  been 
heard  from  certain  high  quarters,  is  as  baseless  as,  in  some  cases,  it  has 
been  unjust  and  cruel. 

Hitherto  my  argument  against  this  theory  of  sworn  perpetuity  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  based  mainly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  views  of  the  candidate  may  undergo  a  change ;  and  one  which 
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in  some  cases  will  not  only  justify,  but  in  all  honesty  require,  a  change 
of  ecclesiastical  relations.  But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  this  dis¬ 
puted  and  many-sided  theme,  against  which  we  may  not  close  our  eyes. 
We  cannot  now  go  into  its  discussion ;  but  we  at  least  must  name  it.  It 
is  this :  the  Ch  urch  herself  may  change. 

An  eventful  and  protracted  period  of  conflict  and  excitement  has 
passed  away  since  the  author  of  this  communication  entered  the  ministry 
of  a  Church  which  he  thought  both  Protestant  and  Episcopal.  Has 
that  Church  undergone  no  change  since  then?  The  printed  symbols  of 
her  faith,  indeed,  have  not  been  tampered  with  ;  but  you  know  very  well 
that  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  those  symbols  (and  that,  after  all, 
is  the  true  standard  of  doctrine  in  any  church)  has,  in  some  dioceses, 
undergone  a  very  material  alteration.  And  even  where  it  has  not,  so 
great  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  has  occurred,  that  authority  in 
that  direction  has  not  the  courage  to  assert  itself  any  where,  but  is  boldly 
set  at  defiance,  and  publicly  treated  with  contempt. 

In  some  of  our  parishes  the  confessional,  with  all  its  prospective  abomi¬ 
nations,  is  set  up,  and  almost  every  Romish  doctrine  taught  plainly 
though  in  pantomime ;  and  our  simple  Protestant  service  so  altered  (with¬ 
out  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  however),  that  a  clergyman  of  a 
former  generation  would  be  unable  to  conduct  it.  He  would  have  the 
mortification  of  being  a  stranger  in  his  own  Church ! 

In  the  East  a  clergyman  boldly  proclaimed,  the  other  day,  that  “  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  a  failure.”  In  the  West  a  distinguished  leader  of  opinion 
among  the  clergy  announces  the  extremest  Romanistic  sacerdotalism ; 
and,  instead  of  being  immediately  unfrocked  by  the  authorities  of  his 
Diocese,  they  heap  their  highest  honors  upon  his  head  !  He  is  sent  to 
the  General  Convention,  where,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  Church,  he  ostentatiously  and  defiantly  makes  a 
similar  proclamation  !  You  remember,  sir,  when  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  any  man.  But  not  so  now.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  as  if 
delighted  with  it  all,  he  was  taken  up  for  the  Episcopate  by  two 
Dioceses,  the  one  High-Church  and  the  other  Low,  and  nearly  elected  in 
both  !  Nov/,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  and  all  the  possibilities  which 
they  so  clearly  indicate,  shall  I  be  told  that  when,  forty-nine  years  ago, 
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I  stood  before  Bishop  White,  at  the  chancel  of  St.  Andrew’s,  to  receive 
ordination  at  his  hands,  (presented  by  Dr.  Bedell  on  my  right  and  Dr. 
Milnor  on  my  left),  I  was,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  insane  enough  to  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of  swearing 
unchangeable  allegiance  to  a  Church  herself  so  liable  to  change? 

Another  important  error  which  seems  to  me  to  be  embodied  in  that 
broad  denunciation  of  Bishop  Cummins  is  the  following:  That  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  is  simply  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and,  of  course,  that  he  leaves  the  ministry  (of  what¬ 
ever  grade)  as  soon  as  he  leaves  that  Church.  I  do  not  intimate  that 
you  hold  that  view,  but  you  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  mistake  with  the  superficial  and  ill-informed.  We  will,  for 
their  sakes,  then,  if  you  please,  consider  that  subject  for  a  moment. 
We  approach  it  with  the  Prayer-book  in  our  hand.  Turn  we  to  the 
service  for  the  ordaining  of  Presbyters. 

In  our  Church,  as  in  every  other,  I  think,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  ministers  are  ordained  “  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.”  It  is 
the  Scriptural  mode.  Whatever  other  action  might  be  had,  either  pre¬ 
liminary  or  supplemental,  the  whole  force  of  the  proceeding  expends 
itself  just  there.  When  the  candidate  first  knelt  at  that  chancel,  that 
the  hands  of  the  Episcopate  and  Presbytery  might  be  unitedly  placed 
upon  his  brow,  he  was  but  a  layman.  When  those  few  solemn  words 
were  said  and  those  hands  removed  he  was  in  full  orders.  Whatever  of 
ecclesiastical  grace  those  venerable  men  were  able  to  impart  they  gave 
him  then  ;  whatever  of  apostolic  succession  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
bestow  came  to  him  at  that  time.  We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  the 
words  uttered  at  that  critical  moment  furnish  a  key  which  unlocks  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  transaction.  Let  us  devoutly  study  them.  They 
are  these  :  “  Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office  of  a  Priest  in  the 

Church  of  God ,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,”  etc. 

Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  limitation  to  the  range  of  a  ministry 
so  constituted !  The  ordaining  act  is  now  over,  and  it  confers,  not  a 
limited  but  a  universal  ministry.  Indeed,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
there  can  be  any  other.  If  all  that  went  before  and  all  that  came  after 
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Tiad  1)6611  omitted  the  ordination  would  still  be  complete.  The  few 
words  which  I  have  italicized  clearly  sustain  the  view7  which  I  desire  to 
present.  The  competent  authorities  ordain  that  candidate  “a  minister 
in  the  Church  of  God,”  and  do  it  “now.”  Those  amongst  us  who  have 
contrived  to  persuade  themselves  that  Episcopacy  and  “the  Church  of 
God  ”  are  coterminous  may  consistently  maintain  that  a  clergyman  so 
ordained,  when  he  leaves  the  Episcopal  Church,  abandons  his  ministry ; 
but  no  others. 

Some,  influenced  by  a  theory  wThich  they  have,  perhaps,  not  carefully 
examined,  or  it  may  be  by  an  over-zealous  desire  to  serve  a  purpose 
which  they  honestly  consider  good,  have  tried  to  And  restrictions  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  that  which  I  have  quoted ;  but  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  there.  The  one  confers  the  sacred  office  in  full 
upon  the  candidate ;  the  other  gives  him  authority  to  exercise  that  office 
in  a  particular  field.  This  idea  is  clearly  expressed :  “  take  thou 
authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  to  minister  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ments  in  the  congregation  where  thou  shalt  be  lawfully  appointed 
thereto.”  The  former  is  properly  accompanied  by  the  old  historic  and 
symbolical  act  of  imposition  of  hands  by  Bishop  and  Presbytery  ;  the 
latter  by  a  symbolical  act  also.  It  is  the  simple  presentation  of  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Bishop  alone.  The  first  is  ordination  ;  the 
other  is,  I  think,  only  canonical  appointment;  and  there  is  nothing, 
either  in  the  language  or  the  structure  of  the  service,  which  furnishes  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  those  w7ho  framed  it  understood  that  the 
ministry  so  conferred  is  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  that  the  ecclesiastical  connections  then  formed 
may  not  be  changed  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

This  same  error  occasionally  takes  the  following  form,  viz.,  a  con¬ 
fused  idea  that  as  an  Episcopal  minister  promises,  at  his  ordination, 
-obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he,  by  so  doing,  binds 
himself  never  to  leave  that  Church.  This  is  as  reasonable  as  to  insist 
that,  as  an  American  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  can  never  leave  his  country  or  change  his  political  relations. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  system  of  laws  pretends  to  any  juris¬ 
diction  beyond  its  prescribed  limits  (in  the  one  case  the  country,  in  the 
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other  the  Church),  and  he  who  passes  these  boundaries  exempts  himself 
from  their  authority,  by  limitations  which  they  themselves  prescribe. 

But,  my  respected  and  Right  Rev.  friend,  our  examination  of  this 
subject  is  not  yet  quite  closed.  Your  wearied  patience  and  my  wearied 
pen  must  be  taxed  a  little  longer.  There  is  a  logical  necessity  laid  upon 
us  to  carry  the  discussion  one  step  further.  It  is  a  fearful  step,  too.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  will  like  it.  But  an  argument  like  this  is  relent¬ 
less  in  its  exactions,  and  he  who  enters  upon  it  must  not  turn  aside  from 
the  line  of  thought  which  it  opens  up  before  him. 

This  new  theory  of  ordination,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Di¬ 
ocesan  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  found  to  bear  as  heavily  upon  the  laity 
as  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  well,  I  think,  that 
their  eyes  should  be  open  to  that  fact.  In  this  respect,  what  the  Ordinal 
is  to  the  one,  the  Communion  Office  is  to  the  other.  As,  in  the  former, 
those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  called  are  publicly  recognized  by  the 
Church  as  ministers ,  so,  in  the  latter,  those  whom  the  same  Divine  Power 
has  converted  are  openly  received  as  members.  In  both  cases  the  really 
important  work  is  divine  ;  and  done,  too  (as  if  to  show  that  it  must  be 
entirely  of  God),  before  the  services  of  the  Church  were  performed.  If 
the  clergyman  was  not  made  a  minister  by  a  divine  act,  and  before 
Episcopal  hands  were  laid  upon  his  head,  then  he  is  not  a  minister  at 
all.  The  hands  of  the  entire  Episcopate  could  not  make  him  such.  He 
is  an  ordained  layman,  and  nothing  else,  and  in  danger  of  being  chastised 
for  his  presumption,  except  he  repent.  And  so,  if  the  communicant  was 
not  made  really  a  member  of  the  church  of  God  before  he  knelt  at  that 
chancel  and  received  those  memorials  of  his  Saviour,  then  he  is  a  self¬ 
deceiver  or  a  conscious  hypocrite,  and  is  only  there  to  eat  and  drink 
condemnation  to  himself.  The  cases  are  parallel  throughout.  In 
neither  is  there  any  verbal  pledge  of  perpetual  adherence  either  to  the 
ministry  or  the  communion  of  our  Church.  If  any  such  exist,  it  must 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction  itself.  But  in  this  respect  the 
eases  are  essentially  alike.  If  our  Church  ties  her  clergy  in  perpetual 
bondage  to  her  altars,  so  does  she  her  laity.  If  they  change  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  connections  (no  matter  what  changes  may  take  place  in  them¬ 
selves  or  her)  they  alike,  and  equally  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury!  The 
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former  violate  their  vow  of  ordination,  the  latter  their  solemn  sacra¬ 
mental  oath.  And  is  this  really  so  ?  Are  Protestant  Episcopalians  a 
community  of  slaves?  Are  ministers  and  members  alike  thus  help¬ 
lessly  in  chains?  Does  the  Church  require  of  them  to  forswear  both 
Reason  and  Conscience,  at  her  very  altars? 

My  dear  sir,  as  a  member  of  your  diocese  (a  son  in  the  Church,  but 
an  elder  brother  in  the  gospel),  I  again  beg  you  to  re-examine  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  you  must  have  inadvertently  assumed.  I  said  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  that  unhappy  denunciation  of  Bishop  Cummins  and 
his  associates  is  full  of  dangers ;  it  carries  in  its  prolific  bosom  a  whole 
progeny  of  errors.  You  have  now  seen  some  of  them.  There  are  others 
still  hidden  there.  But  I  cannot  stay  to  bring  them  iuto  the  daylight 
now. 

I  have  said  (and  the  more  thoroughly  this  subject  shall  be  examined 
the  more  clearly  will  it  appear)  that  nothing  but  a  relentless  application 
of  that  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  which  has  well  earned 
for  itself  the  soubriquet  of  “  the  unchurching  dogma,”  can  prevent  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopalians  from  acknowledging  Evangelical  denominations 
around  them  as  Christian  Churches.  Those  who  reject  this  dogma  are 
bound  to  recognize  that  fact  And  there  is  a  fullness  of  meaning  in  it 
which  ought  also  to  be  understood  and  recognized.  If  they  are  truly 
Christian  Churches,  then  God  made  them  essentially  what  they  are  ;  for 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  a  Church  of  God  cannot  be  mainly 
man’s  work.  If  each  be  really  such,  then  Christ  is  its  Head,  and  His 
people  are  its  members.  And  surely  it  cannot  be  a  very  great  sin  to  pass 
from  one  such  Church  (though  more  highly  favored)  to  another  which  is 
also  His  ;  which  is  as  truly  the  object  of  His  divine  affections  ;  and  which 
He  often  visits  with  the  richest  manifestations  of  His  love.  Christians 
are  slow  to  learn  (what  He  is  often  teaching  them,  however,  in  this  our 
day)  that  their  Father’s  house  on  earth,  like  that  in  heaven,  has  “  many 
mansions.”  And  these  are  they.  They  must  all,  indeed,  be  built  on  the 
one  foundation  (for  there  is  none  other  laid  than  that  is  laid),  Jesus 
Christ  being  “  the  chief  corner-stone.”  But,  that  being  so,  they  are  all 
sheltered  by  the  same  roof,  and  belong  to  the  household  of  God ;  and 
any  member  of  that  happy  family  may  pass  from  one  to  another,  just 


as  a  beloved  child  can  go  with  filial  freedom  (and  yet  not  without  regard 
to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  occasion)  from  one  chamber  to  another  in 
his  father’s  dwelling;  which  is  also  his  own  birthplace,  heritage,  and 
home.  We  shall  understand  this  better,  and  rejoice  in  it  more  fully, 
when  we  have  inhaled  a  little  more  of  the  millennial  air,  which  even 
now  sometimes  faintly  fans  the  Church,  and  gives  sure  token  of  “  a  good 
time  coming.  *  *  *  * 


CONCLUSION. 

The  above  discussion  was  closed  at  this  point  by  providential  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  published  now  simply  as  a  fragment.  There  are,  other 
topics  bearing  on  this  theme  which  the  writer  would  have  touched ;  but 
this  can  not  be  at  present.  He  would  gladly  have  said  something,  also, 
in  defence  of  his  brethren  (beloved  and  honored)  who  are  Bishop  Cum¬ 
mins’  associates  in  his  important  movement.  But  their  record  is  on  high  ; 
and  there  is  a  great  work  before  them.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
them,  and  upon  it!  As  to  Bishop  Cummins  himself,  he  can  well  afford 
to  bide  his  time.  His  name  will  be  a  household  word  in  the  homes  of 
thousands  yet  unborn,  as,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  Founder  of  a 
new  and  noble  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  some  who  stand 
higher  before  the  public  now,  shall  have  passed  from  the  world’s  thought ; 
to  be  only  remembered,  perhaps,  when  some  painstaking  Church  anti¬ 
quarian  of  a  future  age  shall  piously  spend  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  busy  idleness  of  searching,  amidst  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  history, 
for  the  Missing  Links  in  the  chain  of  Apostolical  succession.  The  writer 
cannot  suffer  his  article  to  go  to  the  press  without  one  sentence  more. 
He  has  spoken  freely,  as  became  an  honest  advocate  of  truth.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  single  word  has  escaped  him  which  Bishop  Stevens  shall  deem 
offensive,  or  personally  disrespectful,  he  begs  that  it  may  be  considered 
withdrawn. 

In  conclusion,  he  asks  for  what  he  has  written  the  indulgence  of  his 
brethren,  and  the  blessing  of  his  gracious  Master. 


A  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 


